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WEAKNESS IN THE EIGHT- 
YEAR STUDY 


Inv the November 3, 1945, issue of this journal, 
W. H. Lancelot ealls attention to the fact that the 
Eight-Year Study still awaits fair appraisal. Appar- 
ently many schoolmen have appraised the study and 
found it wanting, for, since the publication of the 
five volumes giving the results, the number of follow- 
ers of the Progressive movement seems to have become 
smaller and smaller. Some exuberant opponents of 
the movement have even gone so far as to publish 
obituary notices. 

Judging from his own experience, the writer would 
estimate that 70 per cent of what a student accom- 
plishes in our secondary schools depends on the stu- 
dent’s own ability and application, 25 per cent, on the 
type of instruetion, and five per cent, on the type of 
administration and supervision. It is very important 
in all methods studies in which experimental and con- 
trol groups are used that the students be matched 
carefully not only on mental ability but also on moti- 
vation and application. There were several question- 
able procedures used in the Eight-Year Study in 
matching the students in the experimental and com- 
parison groups which will be discussed under the 
headings of (1) Selection, (2) Regression, and (3) 
Aptitude Testing. Further comments will be made 
under (4) General Observations. 

1. Selection. The students from the 30 experi- 
mental schools were selected as outstanding seholars 
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by the teachers and principals of these schools, while 
the students from the traditional schools were selected 
by members of the evaluation staff. This is a ques- 
tionable procedure, for, if the students in one group 
are selected by their teachers and principals, the stu- 
dents in the other group must also be selected by their 
teachers and principals in order that they may be 
properly matched. It is evident that a student from 
an experimental school with high mental ability may 
not have been recommended for college because of 
lack of application, interest, or some other factor. 
A similar student from a traditional school may not 
have been eliminated in this manner, since he was 
admitted to college on the basis of required credits 
in prescribed courses. 

Principals of the experimental schools recommended 
for college only those students who excelled in scholas- 
tie achievement, critical thinking, motivation, and in- 
tellectual interests. When college professors rated 
these same pupils on the same qualities, they were, 
of course, rated higher than random students from 
traditional schools matched on such things as apti- 
tude tests, age, race, sex, and socioeconomic conditions. 

The fact that the principals of the experimental 
schools selected their best students while the prin- 
cipals of the traditional schools did not seleet their 
best students renders invalid any comparison of the 
accomplishments and traits of the experimental and 
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comparison groups. The members of the evaluation 
staff were not in position to select students from the 
traditional schools who were high in application, 
initiative, and good personality traits. 

2. Regression. H. Chauncey’ has pointed out that, 
when students are selected for their high scores on an 
intelligence test, some provision must be made for 
regression toward the mean; otherwise, the mental 
ability of the students will be overestimated. This 
criticism is valid for the Eight-Year Study, because 
the experimental and comparison groups were not 
selected by the same procedure. 

The students from the experimental schools were 
picked out by their principals for the all-round ex- 
cellence of their school work. In their ease the scho- 
lastic-aptitude test was not a primary basis for selec- 
tion, and there would be no regression on a second 
test. 

Since it was essential that the students from the 
traditional schools had the same mental ability as 
the students from the experimental schools, the first 
basis for the selection of a student in the comparison 
groups was his score on the aptitude test. To be 
comparable to the experimental groups the scores of 
the students from the traditional schools had to aver- 
age near the 67th percentile. This indicates that the 
scores of these students were quite a bit above the 
mean and that their mental ability very likely was 
overestimated because of regression. 

The authors? of the fourth volume of the study 
assert that this criticism does not hold because of the 
large number of other bases used in selection. 
Chauncey answered this argument by stating that 
there was little in the other bases used for matching 
that would pick out the abler students and eliminate 
the less able. Apparently, the other bases were race, 
age, sex, type of community, type of home, interests, 
and planned futures. The present writer agrees with 
Chauncey that there is little in these bases to separate 
the more able from the less able. 

The same authors report that an effort was made 
to check on Chauneey’s observation that the ability of 
the students in the comparison groups was overesti- 
mated. For about 10 per cent of the matchers, previ- 
ous psychological tests were available. In these tests 
it was reported that the students from the traditional 
schools averaged higher than their matched partners 
from the experimental schools. Since 90 per cent of 
the students were not checked on their previous scores, 
this sample must be considered as being too small to 
shed much light on the question. 

Chauncey should have carried his regression idea 


1 North Central Association Quarterly, January 1941. 
2 Chamberlin, Chamberlin, Drought, and Scott, ‘‘ Did 
They Succeed in College?’’ New York: Harpers, 1942, 


p. 33. 
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further. The students from the experimental schools 
were selected because of their scholastic achievement 
intellectual drive, initiative, and critical thinking 
They would regress toward the mean, relatively, iy 
their performance on aptitude tests. The students 
from the traditional schools were selected primarily 
for their scores on the aptitude test. They woul 
regress toward the mean, relatively, in their scholasti. 
achievement, intellectual drive, initiative, and critica) 
thinking. 

The writer was greatly impressed with the observa. 
tions made by Chauncey and commends his paper to 
anyone interested in evaluation, not only in the Hight. 
year Study but in education in general, 

3. Aptitude Testing. The assumption that aptitude 
and intelligence tests are independent of the amount 
and type of schooling is too often taken for granted 
in matching experimental and control groups. Ac. 
cording to a study reported by Irving Lorge,? indi- 
divuals with 15 or more grades of schooling averaged 
two full years higher in mental age than individuals 


with from eight to ten grades of schooling, although \ 
the mental ages of both groups averaged the same edu 
while the individuals were still in school. It is prob- usu 
able that differences in type as well as in amount the 
of schooling will affect scores on mental tests. Stand- tode 
ardized achievement tests were not used in the Hight- that 
Year Study because members of the evaluation staff the 
felt that the subject-matter content of these tests the 
favored students from the traditional schools. It is A 
very likely that the subject-matter content of aptitude thin; 
tests also favors students from traditional schools and lieve 
that the students from these schools scored higher on artic 
the tests than students of equal mental ability from Post 
the experimental schools. volu: 
College-aptitude tests measure present perform- A 
ance on the part of the testee. These tests are used proe 
to estimate the future achievement of students by child 
measuring what they have done in the past. They @ ting. 
should be used to match students on mental ability class 
only when training has been similar. In the case oi @ will 
the Eight-Year Study, the writer would have accepted # mem 
the use of the tests, within the limits of their valid- @ from 
ity, to mateh students on ability if they had beet @ scho| 
given in the junior or senior college year, when the Mi crow 


effects of differences in secondary-school training 
would largely have been ironed out by the similarity 
of college training. The aptitude tests, however, wert 


given in the senior year of high school or the fresh HB 

man year in college. It is evident that even a slight! AN 

underestimation of the mental ability of the students B 

from the experimental schools may be responsible 10? 

all of their superiority in college grades, critical 

thinking, and intellectual drive. Incidentally, we 2 : Wi 
hive 


3 ‘‘Schooling Makes a Difference.’’ Teachers College 


Record, May, 1945, p. 483. Dwigl 
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not certain at the present time that training ean 
greatly influence such aspects of intelligence as eriti- 
cal thinking and intellectual drive. 

The more experimental the school, the greater 
would be the underestimation of mental ability. This 
may explain why the students from the six most ex- 
perimental of the schools apparently did better than 
the students from the six least experimental schools. 

4. General Observations. Because of the many 
intangibles and uncontrolled variables involved, re- 
search in education is much more difficult than re- 
search in the physical sciences. Moreover, the experi- 
mental work is often carried out by investigators who 
are not greatly bothered by the first principles of 
educational research. As a consequence, experimental 
education is in such low repute that the average class- 
room teacher does not even take the trouble to raise 
a quizzical eyebrow when some enthusiastic “adven- 
turer” in American education depicts in glowing terms 
the results of his experiment. 

Valid evidence is a searce article in experimental 
education, Yet, whenever a controversy arises, it 
usually is not long before one side begins to accuse 
the other side of “disregarding all the evidence.” So, 
today, the advocates of the “new” education complain 
that those who disagree with them are not considering 
the evidence which, they say, overwhelmingly favors 
the modern practices. 

Apparently, what is evidence to one person is some- 
thing else to another. The writer, for instance, be- 
lieves that there is as much valid evidence in the 
article, “Lollypops vs, Learning” (Saturday Evening 
Post, March 16, 1940), as there is in the entire five- 
volume report of the Eight-Year Study. 

Any classroom teacher can “prove” by the same 
procedure employed in the Hight-Year Study that 
children learn better when standing than when sit- 
ting. Let him select some of the best pupils in his 
classes. We shall eall these the “S” group and they 
will do their learning standing up. Next, let a “staff 
member” mateh these students with other students 
from similar classes on such bases as “sex, age, race, 
scholastie-aptitude scores, home and community back- 
ground, interests, and probable future.” The stu- 
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dents of this “C” group will do their learning sitting 
down. 

Outside of the aptitude-test scores, the items used 
for matching have little connection with success in 
college or in learning, and, since they are common 
to both groups anyway, we shall disregard them for 
the moment. 

It will be recalled that the teacher selected his best 
pupils. We thus have two good items on which to 
base our estimate of the learning ability of the mem- 
bers of the “S” group—aptitude-test scores and 
teacher’s rating. For the members of the “C” group 
we have only the aptitude-test scores. We are more 
likely to select the better students when we use both 
aptitude-test scores and teacher’s rating than when 
we use aptitude-test scores alone. In statistical terms, 
we say that the multiple R between aptitude-test 
scores and teacher’s rating and college marks is higher 
than the simple r between aptitude-test scores and 
college marks. 

There is a good chance, therefore, that the students 
in the experimental, or “S,” group are better learners 
than the students in the comparison, or “C,” group, 
and we shall no doubt find, when the experimental 
period is over, that the students who did their learning 
while standing made greater progress than the stu- 
dents who did their learning while sitting. We must 
not forget, of course, to draw the implication from 
this “study” that we should get busy and remove 
all seats and desks from our classrooms. 

Because of the inconsistencies of humans, not to 
get valid results in experimental education is pardon- 
able. Not to recognize that the results may not be 
valid is less pardonable. 

Various writers have discussed the implications of 
the Eight-Year Study for such things as the Cali- 
fornia secondary schools, agricultural education, and 
all schools and colleges.. The only implication that it 
is safe to make from the study at present is the im- 
plication for investigators to be more careful of their 
methods in experimental research. 

In this day and age we preach tolerance for this 
and tolerance for that. There is one thing that we 
should not tolerate, however: unwarranted conclusions 
from “experiments” in education. 





A NEW PROPOSAL FOR CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE COLLEGES AND THE 
PEACETIME DRAFT 


Witiam E. Suaw, president, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, sent the following telegram to General 
Uwight D. Eisenhower under date of May 23: 





Believing that the problem of recruiting capable, in- 
telligent men to serve as occupation troops in foreign 
countries is a matter of cardinal importance to the 
United States today, I am taking this opportunity of 
informing you of a recent action taken by the adminis- 
tration and faculty of Illinois Wesleyan University. 

We have approved in principle a plan whereby Illi- 
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nois Wesleyan men may take the third year of college 
as a term of Army enlistment, to be served in occupa- 
tion areas. Special projects, under the direction of our 
faculty, to be developed while in service, will be accepted 
as the equivalent of one year’s college work. The success 
of this project depends upon the co-operation of the 
armed services, but does not envision any drastic change 
in Army policy. If this plan were adopted by a majority 
of the colleges, it would provide a corps of occupation 
troops that would have unusual interest and preparation 
for their task, thus replacing the indifferent soldier who 
is merely drafted to his job. 

We are taking this step because we believe the matter 
of military occupation is an acute problem for the nation 
and we believe this is a way the colleges may be of major 
assistance in its solution. 


This suggestion impresses the present observer of 
the peacetime-draft controversy as well worth the con- 
sideration both of the authorities of the Armed 
Forces and of the institutions of higher education— 
not perhaps as a substitute for a universal-service 
measure but as a supplement to such a measure for 
selected college students. A year’s experience in the 
occupied countries by men of the maturity and the 
intellectual caliber of college juniors would have a 
far-reaching, and we think a most salutary, effect 
upon the way in which this country will face its inter- 
national problems during the next few decades.— 
W. C. B. 


ACE’S COUNCIL ON CO-OPERATION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION REPORTS ON 
THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

THE Executive Committee of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education, ACE, has just issued 
a report bearing the title, “The Crisis in Teaching.” 
Pointing out that the present unattractiveness of the 
teacher’s calling is not only a crisis in teaching but 
“a erisis in our national life,” the committee declares: 

... It is not just a problem for the educational pro- 
fession: it should deeply concern all of the people of the 
United States. All should understand the severity of the 
crisis, and what it means to children and adults alike. 
All should know why the crisis arose and why it con- 
tinues. All should understand what must be done to save 
the situation. 


The report includes significant figures testifying to 
the growing shortage of teachers, the very large num- 
ber of unprepared and underprepared “emergency” 
teachers that the school systems had to employ during 
the war years (there were 87,000 such teachers in the 
classrooms of the several states in 1944, or 10 per 
cent of the total teaching personnel), and the failure 
of the coming of peace to do anything except to make 
the situation worse because of the greatly increased 
attractiveness of the occupations with which teaching 
competes for recruits (by January, 1946, the number 
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Jv! 
of emergency teachers had risen to 108,000). “Ty, bis 
it has become clear,” the report asserts, “that the erisis ws 
in teaching is not at bottom a war phenomenon, Thy ties 
crisis is a fact of peace. .. .” h 

Under the caption, “What Must Happen,” the gop. ye 
structive suggestions of the committee are by 1 a 
means new, but they are well worth reiterating, espe. ai 
cially if they can, by some miracle, catch the ear of a 
the public: _¢ 

The people of the United States must find ways to Gru 
make teaching attractive to those best fitted to guide the ter, 
growth of young Americans. They must see to it that un} 
these attractions are understood by those who could be. lie-s 
come excellent teachers. They must enable such person in 1 
to prepare for the profession in institutions of high but 
quality. No one who has studied the crisis in teaching 
doubts that all this is true. om 

Good salaries and good working conditions are essen. tore 
tial if teaching is to attract able men and women in by 1 
adequate numbers. The personal satisfactions of the mem 
profession can, under good conditions, be very high, of el 
These have always been appreciated by teachers, as they F: 
should be. But such satisfactions cannot be great when port: 
teachers are poorly provided with buildings, materials, some 
and leadership; and there are limits to the extent to natio 
which anything can be substituted for income with which ihe 4 
bills can be paid.... 

The conclusion is evident enough: school expenditures Py 
must be quickly and substantially increased. The nation 
can fully afford to do this.... 

Additional appropriations must, then, be made by local AN 
communities and states, the traditional suppliers of such held 
funds. But Federal aid is also indispensable. . . . “Buil 

With proper support available to American schools, the feren 
attractions of teaching as a life work can be presented At 
to able young men and women effectively and in good the D 
conscience... . Politi 

Able young men and women, intent on choosing a life aftern 
work, must be told of the satisfactions of teaching. Par- ples o 
ents who want their children to enjoy more than wealth this p: 
must see that such satisfactions are understood. Teach: saiitine 
ers and guidance officers, in high school and college, must 
identify students who would make excellent teachers and — 
urge them to consider entering teaching... . ea \ 

ity) ; 

All this is good, but in the present writer’s judg- Stnder 
ment it fails to touch the most significant factor in the iea, by 
failure of teaching to attract its fair share of the mente 
competent young people of each generation. Mor #% [niteg 
nearly adequate financial rewards are certainly esse’ B® (\iftoy 
tial, but, as has been pointed out repeatedly in thes On. 
columns, they will not alone solve the problem. I'M ty) q , 
is a far more impressive prestige in the collectiv¢ MP Worig 
mind of the American people that the ealling needs, MM with p: 
especially on the elementary and secondary levels of MM ican C 
teaching, and on the administrative level of the public Hening 
school service. Paul 

Nearly 40 years ago, the writer suggested in a lec HM and th. 
ture (later made a chapter of a long-since forgotte! HM lems ¢, 
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“Thus hook) that teaching could profit from an artist’s por- 

> risis trayal and interpretation of its problems, its difficul- 
The ties, its adventures, its sacrifices, its satisfactions, its 




































achievements. A really great novel or drama might 


e con- work a miracle—especially, today, a drama of the 
by no screen with its potential appeal to the millions. The 
 Spe- story of the universal school is replete with dramatic 
ear of episodes woven around personages of heroic stature 
—Comenius, Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, Sarmiento, 
ays to Grundtvig. Perhaps equally good, perhaps even bet- 
ide the ter, for the purpose in question are the unsung tri- 
it that umphs and tragedies of thousands of American pub- 
ild be. lie-school superintendents battling against heavy odds 
ereas in unappreciative local communities; the unnoticed 
high but none the less mightily effective social services of 
am, elementary-school principals in the slum areas and 
ie foreign-born distriets of the large cities; and last but 
se i by no means least the silent, fundamental, yet unre- 
f the ge membered sacrifices and triumphs of tens of thousands 
high, of classroom teachers in the lower schools. 
8 they Facts regarding the present situation are very im- 
_ when portant—but to make facts tell a compelling story 
erials, #® something in the nature of an artist’s creative imagi- 
he nation seems, in the present instance at least, to be 
whie 


the vital need.—W. C. B. 


Litures 
nation 


A CONFERENCE ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
BUILDING ONE WORLD 

An Institute on Intercultural Understanding will be 
held at the Pennsylvania State College, July 5-7. 
“Building One World” will be the theme of the con- 
Terence. 

At the morning session, July 5, Donald Blaisdell, of 
the Department of State, will diseuss “Economie and 
Political Obstacles to Building One World.” In the 
afternoon, a panel will consider the topic, “The Peo- 
ples of the World Look at the One World Idea.” On 
this panel, Africa will be represented by Mbonu Ojike, 
author of “My Africa”; India, by S. Chandrasekhar, 
research associate in Indian economics, Iranian Insti- 
tute and the School for Asiatie Studies (New York 
City); China, by Kung Pu-sheng, national secretary, 
Student Relief Committee in China; and Latin Amer- 
ica, by Frances Grant, president, Pan-American Wo- 
men’s Association. The evening address, “America, 
United for World Government,” will be given by 
Clifton Fadiman. 

On July 6, the morning session will be given over 
‘0 a diseussion of “Techniques for Building One 
World through Sehool and Community Programs,” 
with panel leaders as follows: A. A. Liveright, Amer- 
ican Couneil on Race Relations, Chicago; Alphonse 
Heningburg, National Urban League, New York City; 
Paul Weinandy, Bureau for Intercultural Edueation ; 
and the Reverend Harry Pine, chairman, Civie Prob- 
lems Committee, Trenton (N. J.). The first part of 
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the afternoon session will continue the morning’s pro- 
gram in discussion groups. This will be followed by 
“Techniques of Building One World through a World 
Program—UNESCO,” with the principal speaker, 
George J. Kabat, acting chief, European Relations 
Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education. In the evening, 
Henry De Wolf Smyth, professor of physies, Prinee- 
ton University, will give an address, “Living in an 
Atomie Age.” 

On the morning of July 7, there will be an inter- 
national breakfast honoring students from other lands 
in attendance at the college. At 11:00 o’clock, the 
Reverend Elmore McKee, St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, will speak on “Strength for 
Building One World.” 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT ABROAD 


Herpert Davis, president, Smith College, returning 
from a tour of England and Switzerland, makes a re- 
port of conditions that are of interest to Americans in 
general and to educators in particular. In England, 
Dr. Davis found the people, though living “in queues 
. . . for everything—food, clothes, railroad tickets, 
theatres,” doggedly surmounting their disappointment 
that things have not grown better but rather worse 
since the end of the war, and showing an extraordinary 
patience. Food seemed to be “adequate for nourish- 
ment but dull,” and children and youth were “never 
quite satisfied.” He himself, being a guest, fared well 
at table but was always cold and observed that eating 
in overcoats is a habit in England now. Not much has 
been done as yet to restore buildings and streets 
wrecked by bombs. St. Paul’s in London stands “alone 
amid blocks where every building is destroyed.” 

Dr. Davis, whose primary interest is in the outlook 
for foreign students, said that Oxford and Cambridge 
are “unchanged and uncrowded” but have an older 
student body after the war years. In order to carry 
out the provisions of the new Edueation Act, other 
universities are to be enlarged to accommodate the 
veterans, but not Oxford and Cambridge. However, 
so many fled from ruined homes to these traditional 
seats of learning that the housing problems there are 
“very acute.” The first need of the students is not so 
much for food and clothing as for “books, writing ma- 
terials, laboratory equipment, and so forth.” 

In Switzerland, Dr. Davis found rest homes and 
clinies filled with students hoping to regain the 
strength depleted by their sufferings in concentration 
camps or in the resistance movements during the war. 
They were buoyed up, he said, by “a feeling of 
solidarity among students all over the world because 
of the work ... of the International Student Service 
and other organizations.” Students in Switzerland 
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expressed a keen interest in America and in books 
about America. 

Dr. Davis’s belief in UNESCO and in the inter- 
change of students among nations was greatly 
strengthened by his trip abroad. Everywhere he real- 
ized that gratitude to America for gifts that have 
kept alive the hope of better days to come is wide- 
spread and sincere. 


TO DRINK OR NOT TO DRINK OF THE 
PIERIAN SPRING 

Wirxovt doubt, the most important problem before 
the world today is how to live in harmony with one’s 
fellow citizens and one’s fellow men everywhere, but 
the solving of that problem, educationally speaking, 
presents a wide divergence of thought. Among our 
Olympians, Raymond Walters, president, University 
of Cincinnati, has this to say: “. . . Much ean be 
learned from the past, including the ancient world, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. The youth of 
America today will be blest if they drink deep of these 
eternal springs of truth and beauty.” Suiting action 
to word, Dr. Walters is fostering a plan of classical 
study for the Cincinnati urban community in the hope 
that it will be an incentive to other institutions “to 
become patrons of the study of the classics.” 

At the 42d annual meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, Dr. Walters an- 
nounced that, through the generosity of “an anony- 
mous donor,” 24 annual scholarships of $100 each, be- 
ginning in September, 1947, would be available for 
Cincinnati publie-high-school graduates who have had 
four years of Latin and have mantained a scholarship 
record of not less than 80. He believes that, if the 
minds of high-school pupils and of liberal-arts students 
of the university are awakened to the cultural benefits 
of classical study, a significant trend away from “ab- 
sorption in contemporaneity” characteristic of the 
“practical” thinking of today will be started. Dr. 
Walters suggested to the members of the association 
that such scholarships, if brought to the attention of 
“persons with means,” might have far-reaching results 
in promoting “humanistic studies based on the ancient 
classics.” 

In the confusion of this ecacaphonous era, when 
many blatant voices are heard condoning the cheap 
and vulgar, surely society is in need of scholars so 
trained and disciplined that they can distinguish be- 
tween the false and the true, between the shallow and 
the profound, between the trivial schemes, educational 
and other, that call fools into a cirele, and the eternal 
verities. Let the classics come into their own. It is 
easy to decry them, but it is not easy to find a substi- 
tute for what they have done over the centuries in 
regulating and developing the powers of the human 
mind.—N. W. 
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NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Ernest H. WILKINS, president, Oberlin (Ohio) (y. 
lege, in an address before the Ohio College Association 
on “Edueation for World Citizenship,” April 5, advo. 
cated the following “ways and means” in the maki 
of world citizens: (1) Courses in international rel. 
tions and organization. (2) Lectures and conferences 
(3) Visits by representatives of other countries, (4) 
Distribution of copies of the UN charter. (5) Rp. 
couragement of reading in the field of internation 
relations. (6) Library and other displays. (7) Pres. 
entation of activities of students from other countries, 
(8) Exchange scholarships. 

With the goal and the techniques of Dr. Wilkins 
educators could scarcely be at variance, since the 
former is “inevitable” and the latter comprehensive 
enough to be adjusted to the varying abilities and 
aspirations of youth. And it may undoubtedly be 
said that when a student is preparing for world ¢iti- 
zenship he is also raising the level of his civie stand. 
ing in the country of his birth both in his own eyes 
and in the opinion of his fellows—a civie-mindedness 
second to no other desideratum in the training of the 
next generation.—N. W. 


“THE SCHOOLS ARE YOURS!” 


A RADIO SERIES, having the above title and spor- 
sored by the National Edueation Association in «- 
operation with NBC, is designed to “bring to Amer- 
ican homes a weekly story of education today a 
teachers adapt it to the needs of a dynamic period 
of history.” 

Osmond Molarsky, who writes the scripts, is under 
the direction of Belmont Farley,: producer of “Our 
American Schools,” a series that was initiated by 
Florence Hale, former president of the NEA, and 
that ran for eight years. Mr. Molarsky is a wel- 
known playwright and as a lieutenant in the Navy 
did creative work on the Navy training films. 

Program leaflets may be obtained free from Radio 
Promotion, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


EDITORIAL HEADACHES AT A TIME OF A 
POTENTIAL INCREASE IN SERVICE 


Tue editors deeply regret that the prospect of 
substantial increase in the size of SCHOOL AND Socrert 
has been, temporarily we hope, unrealized because 0 
an unexpected paper shortage. Other journals 2 
confronting the same problem, and many of them, like 
the periodicals printed by the Science Press, are living, 
so to speak, from hand to mouth, uncertain as to the 
paper supply for each successive issue. 

The Trustees of the Society for the Advancemen! 
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of Edueation, Ine., voted last December to authorize 
the publication of at least one 24-page number each 
month. At a meeting held, April 4, the financial re- 
port was so encouraging that they authorized further 
inereases, Which, in a short time, would bring the 
“wordage” of the journal to its prewar level, if not 


Notes ad News 
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above that level. But the paper shortage has inter- 
vened. It seems that, as in many other present-day 
enterprises, our modest journal is estopped by lack 
of materials from carrying out its intention of in- 
creasing its service to subscribers. But we are hoping 
for the best.—W. C. B. and L. R. B. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwix S. Preston, president, Central College 
(Conway, Ark.), has been appointed to the presidency 
of Cumberland University (Lebanon, Tenn.) to suc- 
ceed Laban Lacy Rice, retired. In announcing his 
retirement, Dr. Rice said: “I came here six years ago 

. with one objective, namely, to be instrumental in 
putting the university on its feet, financially speaking. 
At the time I told the board I wished to be relieved 
when the rehabilitation had been effected. The goal 
has been reached. The 104-year-old university, long 
under Presbyterian control, has been transferred to 
Baptist control. The leaders of this church have 
agreed to endow it handsomely. . . . Now at seventy- 
six I am retiring.” 


GzorcE MarrHews Mop.in, dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Richmond (Va.), 
succeeded Frederic William Boatwright in the presi- 
dency, June 3. Dr. Boatwright is said to have been 
“the nation’s oldest university president in point of 
William L. Prince, professor of education 
and dean of the summer session, has retired after 26 
years of service to the university and 13 years (1905- 
18) as headmaster of the Richmond Academy, which 
at one time was a preparatory school for the univer- 
sity. Rolvix Harlan, professor of sociology since 
1922, has also retired. 


service,” 


E1Inar W. JACOBSEN, president, University of Louis- 
ville (Ky.), will become president, Los Angeles City 
College, August 1. 


GrorGE Kate Davies has been appointed president, 
Tnseulum College (Greenville, Tenn.). 


James L. Ropp anp Miser R. RicHMOND were re- 
elected president and dean, respectively, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College (Athens), at a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, May 27. 


Arcuie M. TurRELL, associate principal, Pasadena 
(Calif.) Junior College, has been named principal 
of the newly established John Muir Junior College 
(Pasadena). Clyde E. Pfeiffer has been appointed 
assistant principal and dean of men; Gladiss D. Ed- 
wards, dean of women; and Henry I. Weitzel, dean of 


student personnel. The college will offer a full pro- 
gram from the 11th through the 14th year, “with 
strong emphasis on the type of courses preparatory 
for entrance to the junior year of standard colleges 
and universities.” Preparation for vocational and 
occupational careers will also be afforded. 


Witu1AmM GurpoN SALTONSTALL, chairman of the 
department of history, Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, N. H.), has been appointed principal of the 
165-year-old school to succeed Lewis Perry, whose 
intention to retire “not later than June, 1947,” was 
reported in ScHoon AnD Society, June 23, 1945. 


BENJAMIN D. Romay, instructor in Latin, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, will succeed Charles H. Breed as 
headmaster, Blair Academy (Blairstown, N. J.), 
July 1. 


Dean Lona, head of the department of economics 
and director of evening education, Evansville (Ind.) 
College, has been appointed to the newly created post 
of administrative assistant to Lincoln B. Hale, presi- 
dent. His duties, in addition to those of his present 
post, will include the development of the college’s re- 
lationships with business and industry. In the eve- 
ning college, he will be assisted by Ernest D. Phelps, 
acting director, who assumed his new duties, June 4. 
Beryle Galloway, librarian, Pekin (Ill.) High School, 
will succeed Anna Louise Thrall as librarian next fall. 


Major GENERAL Moir §. FarrcHILD, commanding 
officer of Air University (Montgomery, Ala.), has 
announced the appointment of James E. Greene, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Georgia, as deputy 
for research in the Division of Educational Services, 
of which Kenneth R. Williams, former dean, College 
of Education, University of Georgia, is the director. 
Omar Clyde Aderhold, professor of vocational educa- 
tion, has succeeded Dr. Williams. 


Tuomas K. SHERwoopD, professor of chemical en- 
gineering and deputy dean, School of Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was named to 
the deanship, June 6, succeeding Edward L. Moreland, 
who has asked to be released so that he may devote 
part time to Jackson and Moreland, a Boston firm of 
consulting engineers. He will continue at the insti- 
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tute as executive vice-president and in this part-time 
capacity will act as consultant to the president and 
vice-president “on matters affecting institute relations 
with the government, on the co-ordination of spon- 
sored research . . ., and on the planning and provi- 
sion of new facilities and revision of existing space. 
” 

MartTHA GANNAWAY will assume her new duties as 
dean of women, Northwestern State College (Natchi- 
toches, La.), July 1. 


Mary Morton has been appointed dean of women, 
the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville 
4), effective July 1. 


OLIVE JOHNSON will become dean of women, Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary (Rock Island, 
Ill.), in September. 


DonaLp HutcHins McManon, of the department 
of English, State College of Washington (Pullman), 
will sueceed Hoy Taylor, dean and registrar, Georgia 
State College for Women (Milledgeville), in the dean- 
ship, next fall. Mr. Taylor will continue his services 
as registrar and will give a course in social science. 


W. S. WopbELL, associate professor of physical 
science and coach of basketball, Concord College 
(Athens, W. Va.), will become dean of men, July 1. 


Frank R. Hunt, acting head of the department of 
economics, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), has been 
appointed dean of students to succeed Robert G. 
Crosen, whose appointment as dean of the faculty was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 1. 


Hucu G. Price, teacher of chemistry, Bethesda 
(Md.)-Chevy Chase High School, has been named 
dean of the newly established Montgomery County 
Junior College, which will open in the high-school 
building in September. “Transfer” and “terminal” 
curricula will both be available in the new college. 


A. W. LANGERAK, former superintendent of schools, 
Belle Plaine (Iowa), has been appointed dean, Web- 
ster City (Iowa) Junior College, which will reopen in 
September after having been closed since 1943. 

HerMAN G. Barty, professor of sanitary and mu- 
nicipal engineering, University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed acting dean of the university’s School 
of Public Health to sueceed the late Milton J. Rosenau, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 20. 

Muri£L SPecHT will assume her post as assistant 
dean of women, Oberlin (Ohio) College, in July. 


Mo.ty Reep has been appointed assistant dean of 
women, State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), effee- 
tive September 1. 
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Morigen L. Tuomas has been appointed director of 
nurses and principal, Deaconess Hospital School of 
Nursing (Buffalo). 


J. Minton Cowan, on leave from the State Univer. 
sity of Iowa to serve as director of the intensive |g). 
guage program, American Council of Learned Socie. 
ties, has been appointed professor of German anj 
director of the new division of modern foreign-lap. 
guage instruction, Cornell University. Professor 
Cowan, who assumes his new duties, July 1, will 
“pioneer in developing close co-ordination in instry. 
tional methods of all languages.” The following men. 
bers of the staff are among those who recently receive; 
promotions to full professorships: Knight Biggerstaff 
(history), Paul Howard Black (machine design), 
Robert Flint Chandler (soils), Stephen Farrell Cleary 
(engineering drawing), and Orrilla Wright (in ex- 
tension services). 


Lewis W. Wess, JR., assistant director, Norfolk 
Division, College of William and Mary (Williams. 
burg, Va.), has been appointed director to succeed 
Charles J. Duke, Jr., who has been serving in the 
directorship in addition to his duties as bursar. Mh. 
Duke will continue in the post of bursar of the college. 


Marve. L. Baker, professor of animal husbandry, 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed assistant 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station in 
charge of supervising research work at outlying ex- 
periment stations. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE, former as- 
sociate counselor to Protestant students, Columbia 
University, who has been serving as chaplain at West- 
ern Reserve University, will return to New York as 
counselor of students at the university, sueceeding the 
Reverend Robert G. Andrus, who has accepted a «all 
to the First Presbyterian Church, Lake Forest (IIl.). 


Rosert D. McCase, former executive assistant to 
the New York regional director of the U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission, has been appointed director 0! 
placement, Fordham University. The post has beet 
vacant since the beginning of the war because of the 
decrease in enrollments. 


Joun L. Synae, whose resignation as chairman 0! 
the department of mathematics, the Ohio State Un 
versity, was reported in ScHooL AND Soctery, May 4 
has been appointed head of the department of applied 
mathematics, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts 
burgh). The department has been created by 2 t 
organization of the departments of mathematics and 
mechanies. Joseph B. Rosenbach remains as actilé 
head of the department of pure mathematies; the de 
partment of mechanies will be discontinued. G. Le- 
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land Bach has been appointed professor of economies 
and head of the department. 


Joun B. Lyons, who had taught at Harvard Uni- 
versity before entering the armed services, has been 
appointed head of the department of science, Brad- 
ford Durfee Technical Institute (Fall River, Mass.), 
effective September 1. 


Cart N. SANFORD, an engineer with the Boeing Air- 
craft Company, has been appointed professor of aero- 
nautical engineering and head of the department, Iowa 
State College (Ames), to succeed Wilbur C. Nelson, 
who has joined the engineering staff of the University 
of Michigan. 


MarGaRET BARKER, former director of personnel, 
State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), has been 
appointed professor of special education, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College (San Marcos), where 
she will supervise training courses for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children and act as consultant on some of 
the problems of the field. 


Max Buack, professor of philosophy, University of 
Illinois, will become professor of philosophy, Cornell 
University, July 1. 


CLARENCE J. PIETENPOL, dean of the faculty, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), has 
been given the additional post of director of the 
Dr. Pietenpol had served as acting 
president of the college until the appointment of 
James Herbert Case, Jr., as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 11. 


summer school. 


Tue third Summer Art Institute, Black Mountain 
(N. C.) College, under the direction of Josef Albers, 
will have the following staff during the session, July 
2-August 28: A. Albers (textile design), Josef Albers 
(basie design and color), M. Gregory (woodwork), 
Jean Varda and Jacob Lawrence (painting), Concetta 
Scaravaglione and Leo Amino (sculpture), Will Bur- 
tin, of Fortune, and Leonard Lionni, of N. W. Ayer 
and Son (advertising art), Walter Gropius (lecturer 
n arehiteeture-planning), John McAndrew (lecturer 
on architecture and art), Baleomb Greene, of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology (lecturer on painting), 
and Beaumont Newhall (lecturer on photography ). 
Although the institute has been held only twice, with 
40 admissions each year, 100 inquiries were received 
before any announcement of the forthcoming session 
had been made. 


Epwin Netson PaLMER, assistant professor of 
Sociology, Fisk University (Nashville), has been ap- 
pointed to a visiting professorship in the University 
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of Michigan for the summer session, the first Negro 
“to attain full faculty status at the university.” 


H. C. Baker, assistant professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has resigned in protest against what 
he describes as “flagrant and repeated” violations of 
“the amenities and the basic decencies of good aca- 
demie practice” by the Board of Regents. This an- 
nouncement follows a report by the Council of the 
American Association of University Professors, re- 
leased on June 9 by Ralph E. Himstead, general 
secretary of the association, that the council had voted 
to put the university on its list of “censured ad- 
ministrations,” because of “attempts by a political 
dominant group to impose its social and educational 
views on the university.” The action, which was 
adopted by unanimous vote of the 50-man council, was 
the outgrowth of the dismissal in 1944 of Homer P. 
Rainey, president (see ScHOOL AND Society, November 
11, 1944). Dr. Baker has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Harvard University. 


Recent Deaths 


Donatp P. SHERMAN, head of the department of 
physical education and director of athletics, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology (Houghton), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 20, according to word 
received by ScHoot AND Society, June 4. Professor 
Sherman, who was forty-three years old at the time 
of his death, had served as athletic coach (1926-29), 
Munising (Mich.) High School, before going to the 
college as instructor in physical education and as- 
sistant director. He was named assistant professor 
and head of the department (1936), associate profes- 
sor (1939), and professor (1943). 


JaMES Russett Rosinson, registrar, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville 4), died, 
May 31, according to word sent to ScHOOL AND 
Socrety, June 8, by W. C. Jones, dean, Graduate 
School. Dr. Robinson, who was fifty-nine years old 
at the time of his death, had served as teacher (1909- 
10), Walton (Ky.) High School, and (1910-12), 
Richmond (Ky.) High School; principal (1912-18), 
Waco (Ky.) High School; teacher of history and 
registrar (1918-27), Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College (Richmond) ; and at the 
George Peabody College (since 1927). 


HELEN GARDNER, emeritus head of the department 
of the history of art, Art Institute of Chicago, died, 
June 4. Miss Gardner, who had served the institute 
from 1919 until her retirement (1944), was the author 
of “Art through the Ages,” a textbook widely used 
in courses of art throughout the country. 


LavuREN SINCLAIR ARCHIBALD, assistant professor 
of agriculture, Rutgers University, died, June 5, at 
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the age of fifty-two years. Mr. Archibald had served 
as teacher of vocational agriculture (1919-26), Bridge- 
ton (N. J.), and (since 1926), New Brunswick; and 
at the university as assistant in agriculture (1926-28) 
and assistant professor (since 1928). 


CoMMANDER WILLIAM KENNETH THOMPSON, USNR, 
a member of the staff of the U. S. Office of Education, 
lost his life in the LaSalle Hotel fire in Chicago, June 
5. Commander Thompson, who was forty-two years 
old at the time of his death, was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery with full military rites, June 8. 


RicHArD KELLER Prinz, for 44 years a teacher in the 
Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal School (later State 
Teachers College), died, June 8, at the age of eighty- 
one years. Dr. Piez joined the Oswego staff in 1893, 
when the school was still under the principalship of 
the late Edward A. Sheldon, who founded the institu- 
tion in 1863, and under whose leadership it became 
probably the most widely known professional school 
for teachers on the Western continent in the 1870’s 
and 1880’s. Dr. Piez continued his service, chiefly as 
teacher of psychology and the fine arts, until his 
retirement in 1937. 


Joun Driscott Firz-Geraup, II, who retired re- 
cently as professor of Romance philology, University 
of Arizona, died, June 8, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Fitz-Gerald had served as assistant in 
Romance languages and literatures (1896-97), tutor 
(1902-07), and instructor (1907-09), Columbia Uni- 
versity; assistant professor of Romance languages 
(1909-15), professor (1915-25), and professor of 
Romance philology (1925-29), University of Lllinois; 
and at the University of Arizona as professor of Ro- 
mance philology (1929 until his retirement) and head 
of the department of Spanish (1929-43). 


THe REVEREND FrRANcis J. Corter, S. J., professor 
of philosophy, Boston College, died, June 8, at the 
age of forty-nine years. Father Cotter was a member 


Shorter Papers. 
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of the faculty (1924-27) and later instructor in pp. 
glish, College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.) 
and at Boston College (since 1936). 


RoBerRT CHAMBERLAIN STRONG, dean of freshmen 
and director of admissions, Dartmouth College, syo. 
cumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage, June 8, at the age of 
forty-three years. Mr. Strong had served the college 
as assistant to the president (1925-26), executive gs. 
sistant (1926-33), and dean of freshmen and direetor 
of admissions (since 1933). 


’ 


FREDERICK JESNER, director of the theatre work. 
shop, Wellesley College, died, June 8, at the age of 
fifty-six years. 


Witu1am THomAs Morcan, professor of English 
history, Indiana University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, June 9, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr, 
Morgan, who was considered an authority on English 
history of the Queen Anne period, had served as in. 
structor in European history (1916-19), Columbia 
University, and at Indiana University as assistant 
professor of English history (1919-20), associate pro- 
fessor (1920-28), and professor (since 1928). He 
was the author of a five-volume work on British 
history. 


Other Items 

In announcing the schools of public health that were 
recently accredited by the American Publie Health 
Association, ScHoot anp Society, May 4, the name of 
the School of Public Health, University of Michigan, 
was omitted. The editors regret that this school was 
not included in the list as printed. 


THe Educational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 19, recently voted affilia- 
tion with the National Committee on Film Foruns, 
the organization of which was reported in Sco 
AnD Society, May 4. I. C. Boerlin, Elizabeth Flory, 
Oscar Sams, and L. S. Goodman are the association's 
representatives on the committee. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN FAMILY-LIFE EDUCA- 
TION FOR GI’S 

FLORENCE, Italy! The Army University for Ameri- 
ean soldiers overseas! Instructors urgently needed! 
This interesting combination took me overseas in 
August, 1945, for what promised to be a most chal- 
lenging teaching assignment. That challenge was 
vastly increased when I agreed to teach a course in 
psychology of premarriage and marriage problems, sex 
adjustments, and family relations. How often I 
wished that other American educators might share 


my experiences. : It would have been tremendously 
revealing in terms of an unmet need and an obliga- 
tion of American education. 

The university authorities had felt the men would 
be interested in such a course, but they were totally 
unprepared for the surge of enthusiasm which ¢t- 
gulfed us when the course was first offered to the 
2,200 students at registration. Three sections of the 
course were scheduled, and I had asked for a limi 
of 50 in each section, to make possible some inter 
change and discussion. This limit was reached the 
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in En. first day of registration. In view of the interest 

lass.) manifested, the authorities felt that the classes should 
be held open at least half of the registration period. 

At that time classes were closed with an enrollment 

shmen ‘ - . : 

® sue. of 320. This show of interest resulted in the classes 

age of being moved to the school auditorium for the second 

college session. At that registration the classes were held 

ies os open for four of the five days, and over 800 enrolled 

irector for the course, out of a total enrollment this session 
of over 2,000. 

The content of the course was planned with a com- 
work. mittee of the students and based partly upon student 
age of questions. The prime motive was an attack upon 

those problems which the men actually faced. The 
nglish resulting topies included adjustments necessary upon 
art at- return to families, fianeées, and girl friends in the 
. Dr, United States, problems of courtship and mate selec- 
nglish tion, various adjustments within marriage, sex ad- 
as in- justments, sex education of children, and marital 
umbia discord and divorcee. Based upon interest rankings 
sistant given various topies by the 1,100 men, the topies re- 
@ pro- lating to sex adjustments considerably outstripped 
. He other topies. 
British Questions for discussion were handed in or given 

orally by the students, and a varied lot they were. 

Such ones as the following were raised: 

1. Can marriage and education be combined under the 
twere GJ. Bill of Rights? 

Aealth 2, Can a marriage between an Italian girl and an 
me of American soldier be successful? 
higan, 3. Should I tell my wife (or fiancée) about my infidel- 
1 was ity overseas? 

4, Is there anything wrong with sexual relations before 

. marriage ? 

n, 4 5. What should one do about an unfaithful wife? 
affilia- 6. What tests can one take to be sure his marriage 
rums, will succeed ? 
CHOOL 7. How should one go about the sex education of chil- 
Flory, dren? 
ition’s 8. Can a mixed marriage (e.g., race, religion) succeed? 

9. How can one achieve satisfactory sex adjustments 

in marriage? 

10, Can a marriage be successful if the wife works and 

there are no children? 

I agreed to make my time available for private dis- 
= cussions. Here, too, I was engulfed, with the result 
blige. that for the time I was in Florence, my afternoons, 

week ends, and often evenings were taken up with a 
ait discussion of personal problems with individual men. 
otally !' was unable in the time available to see all who 
pe asked for conferences. 
ve The following situations are illustrative of those 
¢ the which were brought into conference: 
limit 1. Worries and feelings of guilt over sex experiences 
inter- such as masturbation, homosexuality, infidelity, promis- 
1 the culty, or deviant sex practices. 


2. Cases of hasty marriages, contracted ill-advisedly. 
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3. American-Italian marriages. These situations were 
sometimes complicated by illegitimate pregnancy. 

4. Questions in relation to adopting children, discipline 
of children, custody, and arranging for care of children 
in case of divorce. 

5. Personality maladjustments which result in conflict 
with family members, fiancée, or others; e.g., emotional 
instability, feelings of inferiority. 


There were, of course, many conversations in which 
no problem of immediate adjustment was involved, 
but an attempt was being made to clarify thinking. 

One of the most interesting features of the experi- 
ence was the evaluatory evidences I gathered during 
the period of the course to indicate the extent of 
interest and the purpose of the men in taking the 
course. On the part of many faculty members there 
was the assumption that the men were enrolling be- 
cause it would be a snap course, or because of a 
morbid interest in sex. There were a great many 
wisecracks (practically none original) about the course 
and what should be offered. 

The earnestness and obviously sincere interest of 
the men soon overcame this attitude, however, and 
the quipping and joking completely ceased after the 
first two weeks. In fact, faculty members began to 
express enthusiasm, to advise students to enroll in 
the course, and to suggest pertinent books and mate- 
rials to me. 

Even more revealing are some of the evidences of 
interest on the part of the students. Men asked for 
complete sets of the mimeographed syllabus to send 
their fiancées; men who had already signed out to 
return to their units came back to class voluntarily 
when possible; bibliographies and references to books 
were requested; groups invariably stopped after class 
for questions and discussion; requests were made for 
the formation of small special-interest discussion 
groups; visitors were always in class; men brought 
in letters to be read and used in a consideration of 
their problems; the library was swamped by requests 
for the few books available; several students asked 
how they could get into similar work as a vocation; 
others asked how they could get their high schools 
started on a desirable education program; and fre- 
quent comments of appreciation and approval were 
made. I found in the mimeographing department 
that each helper was keeping a complete set of the 
materials, while the office clerk who recorded the sten- 
cils before they were mimeographed asked to read 
them before they were taken to the mimeographer— 
in order to do this he took them down himself. Once 
a shipment of books for the course was lost before it 
got to the library. Later I found the books cireulat- 
ing among a group of clerks through whose hands 
they should have passed. 

Evidences of genuine interest and concern were so 
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prevalent and obvious that no one could doubt that 
such a course met a real need. 

The tragedy of the whole situation was that such 
education had been postponed far too long. The 
median age of the men in the class was, I should say, 
between 22 and 23. Many of them were getting in- 
formation that they should have had ten years before. 
More than one man expressed himself as bitterly re- 
sentful at his lack of proper education, and blamed 
his home and school for negligence in providing him 
with a clear understanding concerning sex and inter- 
personal relations. Many serious mistakes in adjust- 
ment have been made. 

Anyone who works with situations such as this must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that these men are 
right when they say that their schools and homes 
have failed them. Some complacent people like to 
place the responsibility for the prevalence of venereal 
diseases, promiscuity, and the collapse of moral stand- 
ards on wartime conditions. That has undoubtedly 
been a powerful force, but it does not explain why 
some men have avoided succumbing to these forces. 
These men—and I write these words with data col- 
lected to prove them—are men whose education con- 
cerning various human relations has been complete 
and usually began early, who have had a sense of 
social responsibility built through this education, who 
have built ideals which are rational and meaningful 
to them, and who have positive goals toward which 
to work. 

Until our educational programs deal adequately and 
realistically with the vital problems of youth, they 
will merit the contemptuous dismissal which one high- 
school student made of the efforts being directed at 
getting a comprehensive sex-education program in- 
augurated in the schools. “Huh!”, said he, “You'll 
never get anything like that in the schools. The guys 
who run the schools won’t let you. They expect us 
to have the guts to go out and get shot in this war, 
but they haven’t got the guts to give us the under- 
standing we need to live right.” 


Lester A. KIRKENDALL 
DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
CuHIcAGO, ILL. 


THE TEACHER TAKES A VACATION 

SPRING is here once more and the thoughts of the 
teachers turn to summer school. It is generally ex- 
pected that they go, and the herd-following instinct is 
strong so off they go. It is the same every spring. 
The swallows may be a few days late at Capistrano 
but not so the teacher at summer school. 

Now frankly I wonder if there is much sense in 
such a situation. There was a time when I meekly 
“did my time” in appropriate summer schools, but 
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that was in the days of the depression when summoy 
jobs were hard to get. I went to summer schoo] pp. 
cause there was no competition for the summer sehoo| 
When normal and good times came again I dusted of 
my engineering credentials and my journeyman-m. 
chinist card and I spent my summers behind a trangit 
or on some assembly line. In this way I took a yacg. 
tion, for a vacation is, after all, only a change of 
work. Also I earned money which made it possible 
for me to afford to stay in my chosen profession — 
school teaching. In addition I learned a lot abou 
what makes the world go and in several ways I an 
sure that I served the teaching profession well. This 
may be educational heresy but I shall state why | 
believe that a summer in industry is at least as in. 
portant as a summer in school for the teacher. 
First of all, I maintain that summer employment 
in industry is good for the teacher’s soul. If the 
teacher has held aloof from the industrial battle he 
has deprived himself of something which cannot he 
found in books. Such a teacher finds himself afraid 
of the world outside. He needs, every so often, to 


go out there and fight the battle if for no other reason ® 
than to show himself that he, too, can win. The a: 
“ivory towers” of the schools are places in which for 

teachers can lose confidence in themselves. They may Th: 
fear that they are not able to fight the fight outside. ia 

I have known many people with this fear. After a a 

few years’ absence from industry I had the fear my- we 
self. As I went out to hunt a job I was afraid. | the 
would have been glad to go on past the place where the 

I might meet with the rebuff of a refusal of employ- i i 
ment. It is not a nice thing to feel like that. I had we 

been a journeyman machinist long before I had ever he 

graduated from college to enter the teaching profes- that 
sion but now I was seared! Seared to inquire for a te 
job as a machinist! I cursed myself in those long- of | 
forgotten machine-shop words and marched up to try ‘ui 
for that job. It was back six years ago when jobs aid 
were not so common as workmen and I did not get tt, but 

but I came away in much better mental trim to ask me 
for the next one. I tramped the big city of Los An- rae 
geles for two days, and my spirits rose as I tramped pm 
and I got a job, and with it a return of my selt- re 
respect because I had lost my fear. I have talked to ae 
many of my fellow teachers about this subject and aie 
the ones who have gone through the same hunts for wad 
jobs substantiate my conclusions. One of my fellows ll 
even gave me an addition to the conelusion when he "i 4 
said: “The boss knows we are seared, too, and as long teael 
as he knows it he won’t have to raise our pay to keep el 
us.” Not a bad idea at that. Our employers are smar! 0; 
people and it does us no harm for them to know thal tions 
we are capable workmen outside the schoolroom 4s that 
well as in it. al 
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A job in industry can do more than restore a teach- 
er’s confidence in himself. It can give him humility 
and tolerance as he works with young people. The 
teacher is traditionally intolerant of ignorance and 


ummer 
00] be- 
school, 


ted off 

an-ma- unless he is careful he may become intolerant of the 
transit ignorant as well. The teacher’s job is to do the best 
L vaca- possible with what he has for material. Years of this 


may put him in a rut where he begins to worship 
standards to be attained rather than the job of doing 
the best he ean. Out in industry, he sees what his 


nge of 
Ossible 
ion, — 


about students look like five, ten, twenty, or thirty years 
+I am later. Possibly he may even get into a situation where 
This he ean go over and ask assistance from one of his 
why | dull students of ten years before. This is not an im- 
as im- possible situation. I know because I did it more 
than once. That is good for the teacher’s soul. It 
yment restores his faith in children and youth, and his faith 
If the in the efficaey of the teaching process. It also renews 
tle he his faith in the innate kindness of human beings. 
not he Yes, working in industry is good for the teacher’s 
afraid soul! 
~idha The teacher’s work in industry is also good for the 
_— teaching profession. There are many people who do 
™ really believe that the teaching profession is a haven 
we for misfits who eannot make the grade out in industry. 
oo That is a pernicious belief, and it costs the profes- 
a sion millions of dollars, too. If these teachers are 
ter so incompetent why should they be paid anything 
— resembling a living wage? It is a fair question and 
lg their reasoning is not bad. We have to prove that 
i the old idea is wrong, and the only way we can prove 
aploy- it is to go out and show that it is wrong. The work- 
. _ ers in industry are willing to be shown. In fact they 
yes are an appreciative audience, and it is my opinion 
aa that a school teacher out there doing the work does 
il more for his profession than he could in nine months 
A of his usual work in the schoolroom. Let us take the 
wir case of the teacher who has spent his three months’ 
jobs vacation in an industrial shop. He has made mistakes 
” ; but he has shown that he has intelligence and willing- 
‘ * ness. He has made his way in the world of industry. 
Saag As he picks up his toolbox to check out on the last 
Tie day he runs the shop gauntlet of workmen who want 
ce . ‘0 shake his hand and wish him good luck and a 
a return next summer. There is something straightfor- 
ae ward and sincere in the clasp of their calloused hands 
ae and he, in turn, is proud of what he has done. As he 
he goes out of the shop and back into the schoolroom he 
ile is a better teacher and those shopmen know that 
ae teachers are men who are worthy of more than their 
smart nies: 
oo Out in industry teachers can carry on an educa- 
oes tional program, too. They ean correct the fallacy 


that the teacher’s school day is a 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. affair 
and only five days a week. The teacher can tell them 
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the truth and from a fellow workman they believe it 
when they would not accept a declaration from any 
educator, as such. The teacher ean also correct the 
idea that the teacher gets twelve months’ pay for nine 
months’ work. He does this by telling the truth. 
He simply tells them that nine months’ pay is received 
and that this pay is spread out over twelve months 
so as to keep the teacher from starving to death in 
the summer months. You can inform the workers 
that if their wages for nine months were spread out 
over twelve months, they, too, could have a three- 
months’ “vacation” in which they would have to go 
out and earn some money to keep up an adequate 
standard of living. From you, a fellow workman, 
they will believe this truth when they would give it 
the lie from any educator in the United States. This 
is an important truth to get over to the people, too, 
because teachers’ salaries are not going to be raised 
by people who believe teachers are getting a year’s 
pay for three quarters of a year’s work. 

I do not wish to condemn the teacher’s “vacation” 
taken in a summer school, but I do think it should 
be supplemented with at least as much outside con- 
taet with the living world. In one summer school 
I took a course in labor relations. It was a good 
course, too, with more than 100 teachers in attend- 
ance. I learned all about labor relations there. For 
the preceding four summers I had worked in the mines 
of Montana and on surveying crews in Idaho and 
Wyoming. In one job a union card would have 
meant immediate discharge. At another job a large 
“initiation” fee had to be paid before I could join 
the union and be hired. In those four summers I 
saw things that were not mentioned in those books: 
even murder. Nevertheless in that summer school I 
learned all about labor relations even though I was the 
only one in the class who had ever belonged to a 
labor union. I came suddenly to the conclusion that 
even the teacher of that course would have been a 
great deal better prepared for his work if he had 
obtained some callouses on his hands instead of on 
his hips. 

Last but by no means least (to use an old and trite 
term), the teacher who goes out in the world of in- 
dustry learns about industry. He sees practical ap- 
plications for the subjects which he teaches to his 
pupils. He goes back better able to champion the 
cause of education to which he has dedicated his life. 
His courses can live and breathe and so ean their 
teacher. The teacher goes back filled with confidence 
as to the worth of his work and his ability to do it 
and we all know that we need plenty of that before 
next June first rolls around. 

E. R. Harrincton 

HEAD, ScIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

ALBUQUERQUE (N.M.) HicgH ScHoou 
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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


THIS is a comment on Hans Elias’s comment 
(ScHoot anp Society, April 6, 1946) on Edwin C. 
Broome’s article, ScHooL aNp Society, January 12, 
1946. 

Quoting from Dr. Elias: 

There will be no democracy in education before the 
teachers elect, for limited terms, the principal and 
superintendent from among their ranks. 

Only when the faculty determines policies to which 
the superintendent and the principals have to adhere, 
will there be democracy in the schools, 


The sins committed in the name of democracy! 

Does Dr. Elias think that schools in this great 
republic are operated merely to accommodate teach- 
ers? Are teachers the only citizens that have the right 
to determine policies? What he entirely overlooks is 
that school administrators and boards of education 
are elected and appointed to carry out policies deter- 
mined by the citizens who support the schools. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR RESEARCH, 
Stave EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY 1, N, Y. 


“WHITHER UNESCO?”—A REPLY TO 
MR. MULFORD 


THE queries by Herbert B. Mulford about “Whither 
UNESCO?” (ScHoot anp Society, April 20) are 


Reborts.:. 


timely. However, I do not think the ineffectivenss 
of our own educational system in certain parts of th 
United States should prevent us from doing all jy 
can to make UNESCO march. Perfection at home js 
not a requisite for participation, or else quite , 
number of nations would be ruled out. UNESCO js 
bound up with the establishment of faith in UN itself 

Teachers and students in other countries are star. 
ing in many areas; they lack schools and schoolhooks 
and need a great deal of physical rehabilitation before 
they can show great enthusiasm in the intellectual 
operations of UNESCO. Then too, UNESCO is going 
to place great emphasis upon the mass media of the 
movie, journals, pamphlets, and the radio. 

It seems to me that the State Department has done 
an excellent job in making available documents relat. 
ing to UNESCO. In the East, at least, there have 
been many talks and lectures given in meetings and 
over the radio. The joint resolution in Congress seems 
likely to be adopted and then Mr. Mulford and all 
the rest of us can start working right on the ground 
floor to make an international-education office that 
will really work and be the soul of the United Nations, 


Mark Starr 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WorRKERS’ UNION, 
New York City 





A COMPREHENSIVE THESAURUS OF 
LITERATURE BY AND ON 
THE NEGRO 


THROUGH the recent acquisition of one of the best 
of the private library collections on the Negro, for- 
merly owned by Henry P. Slaughter of Washington 
(D. C.), Atlanta University has become one of the 
leading centers in America for the study of Negro life 
and history. 

The university’s Negro collection now includes more 
than 12,000 bound volumes and pamphlets, 3,000 un- 
bound pamphlets, the Tuttle (slavery) Collection of 
approximately 2,269 items, the Maud Cuney Hare 
(music) Collection, the John Brown (slavery) Papers, 
the Clarkson (slavery) Papers, and the growing 
Harold Jackman Collection of art programs and hand- 
bills, dance and concert programs, photographs, pro- 
grams of civic activities, and theatre programs. 

In the Slaughter Collection, which contains many 


rare and unique books and miscellaneous writings by 
and about the Negro in Europe, Africa, and America, 
are approximately 10,000 items consisting of mor 
than 8,500 books and pamphlets, 70 folders of clip- 
pings, 157 portraits, 400 letters, 64 prints, 217 pieces 
of sheet music, 125 famous signatures, and hundreds 
of copies of newspapers, monographs, and magazines. 
There are numerous first editions of well-known Negt 
writers and, in many instances, all existing editions 0! 
an author’s works. The collection also contains a nul 
ber of issues of early Negro periodicals and news 
papers, the first drama written by a Negro, aulo- 
graphed copies of Phyllis Wheatley’s poems, and the 
first magazine published by Negroes. 

With Atlanta University steadily growing 4s 4 
Mecea for research on the Negro and Negro life, the 
addition of the Slaughter Collection gives the institv- 
tion as comprehensive library holdings on the Neg" 
as can be found in college libraries. 
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Among the items considered rare are the books and 
manuscripts on the life of Abraham Lincoln, which 
compare favorably with the most important college 


collections in the country. Unique are the file of anti- 


‘iVeness 
: Of the lynching papers, clippings and materials on Monroe 
all We Trotter, editor of The Boston Guardian, and the auto- 


10mMe is graphed letters filling 56 folios from presidents of the 


United States to cabinet members, 1830-1870, dealing 


juite 9 
SCO is with the Civil War and the Reconstruction era. Also 
itself, rare are the books on Africa, Haiti, and Cuba, com- 


 stary- 
I books 
before 


prising histories, travelogues, and narratives; the 
works of Haitian writers in poetry and prose; 35 
volumes devoted to the life of John Brown; 150 vol- 


leetual umes on slavery and slave trials; 200 volumes regard- 
3 going ing American statesmen who have been connected 
of the with the Negro; 110 books on art, including prints by 


Gerome and Japanese color prints in which the Negro 
has been portrayed; 50 volumes concerning activities 


S done 
of the Ku Klux Klan; 34 Frederick Douglass items 


; relat- 
@ have containing slave narratives that were powerful 
vs and weapons in the hands of abolitionists; and 26 volumes 


of the works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar including the 
The collection has more 


Seems 


nd all first editions of his poems. 
round than 1,700 volumes on contemporary and 19th century 
e that writings and 2,000 volumes on slavery. 


In comparing the Slaughter Collection with other 
Negro collections, Wallace Van Jackson, Atlanta Uni- 


ations, 


‘ARR versity librarian, commented : 

While the Slaughter Collection does not contain the 
quantity of foreign titles found in the Schomburg Collec- 
tio (now owned by the New York Public Library and 
Howard University), its range in time and interest is 
greater. The Moorland Collection (owned by Howard 
University) has a famous collection of prints, but the 
Slaughter Collection has many of these and some not in 
the former collection. The Slaughter Collection contains 

es by almost twice as many items as either the Schomburg or 
alee Moorland collections [had] when they were transferred 
to libraries. 
more 
| clip- Mr. Slaughter, who now resides at 1264 Columbia 
pieces B® oad, Washington, gathered his material over a period 
ia of 40 years, and permitted only scholars recommended 
<i by the Library of Congress or Howard University to 
men use the collection. A graduate of Livingstone College 
ad mi and Howard University, he worked for a number of 
~el yearn in the government printing office in Washington 
> a served as editor of the Odd Fellows Journal. His 
4 the inst interest as a collector centered around the acqui- 
sition of slavery literature. 
he Atlanta University expects to make all of the ma- 
a th terial in its collection on the Negro available to quali- 
tite led scholars and students. 
Segne DorotHy WRIGHT 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
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CoHN, ALFRED E. Minerva’s Progress: Tradition and 
Dissent in American Culture. Pp. 101. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
1946. $2.00. 

An essay on the state of culture in this country, stressing 
the need for a re-examination of all our ideas regarding 


education. 
o 


Diuton, Harotp J. Work and Experience in Secondary 

Education: A Study of Part-Time School and Work 
Programs. Pp. 96. National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1946. 
An appraisal of the administrative, guidance, placement, 
and supervisory procedures used in the various cities, point- 
ing out the personnel and services needed if students are to 
benefit from part-time school-work programs. 


FisHER, HarotD H. America and Russia in the World 
Community. Pp. 175. Olaremont (Calif.) College. 
1946. $2.50. 

A discussion of the responsibilities of these two countries 
and an analysis of the difficulties that hamper their co- 


operation in world community. 
s 


‘*Future Teachers of America,’’ Sixth Yearbook. Pp. 
196. NEA, Washington 6. 1946. $1.00. 

This yearbook is dedicated to Horace Mann and marks the 
sesquicentennial of his birth, being observed May 4, 1946, 


to May 4, 1947. 
e 


‘¢Guide to Curriculum Improvement in the Junior High 
Schools of New York City.’’ Curriculum Bulletin 
1945-46, No. 2. Pp. vii+63. Board of Education. 


1946. 
. 


Hess, WattTer E. State Requirements for a High School 
Diploma for the Veteran. Pp. 55. NEA, Washington 


6. 1946. 25¢; quantity rates. 
Ew | pamphlet is a reprint from The Bulletin of March, 
46. 


Pp. 312. 


JOHNSON, BuRGES. Campus versus Classroom. 
1946. 


Ives Washburn, Inc. 29 W. 57th St., New York. 
$3.00. 
A frank appraisal of American colleges, covering a wide 


range of subjects. 
a 


LAMKIN, Nina B. Health Education in Rural Schools 
and Communities. Pp. 209. <A. 8. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 1946, $2.50. 

A crystallization of the author's wide experience and her 
fund of information into an excellent book for teachers of 


health education. 
e 


Guidance of Children through 
Physical Education. Pp. 292. Illustrated. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 1946. $2.50. 


A book well suited for use by major students in teacher- 
training courses and for reference by the classroom teacher. 


La SALLE, Dororuy. 


McCuLLOouGH, CONSTANCE, RuTH STRANG, AND ARTHUR 
TRAXLER. Problems in the Improvement of Reading. 
Pp. xiv+ 406. McGraw-Hill. 1946. $3.50. 

As a special feature this book contains a list of visual 
aids—motion pictures and film strips—correlated with the 
material in the text. One in the McGraw-Hill Series in 


Education, of which Harold Benjamin is consulting editor. 
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More than Tolerance. Pp. 32. NEA, Washington 6. 
1946. 15¢; quantity rates. 
Suggestions to teachers on intergroup education presented 
by the Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. 
SN) 


REAGER, RicHary C. You Can Talk Well. Pp. 312. 
Rutgers University Press. 1946. $2.50. 
A guide to developing native abilities adapted to conditions 
of the present day; gives practical advice based on the 
author’s knowledge of actual speech situations. 


SISTER Mary JOAN, O. P., AND SISTER MARY Nona, O. P. 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, Vol. III. 
The Catholic University of America Press, Washington 
17. 1946. 

The third volume of the curriculum series of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship, the work of which was de- 
scribed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 8. 


STEVENSON, ELIZABETH. Home and Family Life Educa- 

tion in Elementary Schools. Pp. 309. Illustrated. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. 1946. $2.75. 
Will be of assistance to educators and student teachers in 
establishing practical procedures for teaching personal and 
family living to elementary-school children as part of their 
regular studies. An appendix containing illustrative pro- 
grams is included, as well as an extensive bibliography 
and index. 


Teaching about the United Nations Charter, Pp, 39 
NEA, Washington 6. 1946. sia 
A brochure prepared to assist teachers and se 
in revising courses of study to take into penn pieials 
international facts which have developed since the Toa 
tion of UN. _ 


Toward Peace and Equity: Recommendations of the 
American Jewish Committee. Pp. xiii+152, Pub- 
lished by the committee, 386 4th Avenue, New York 1¢ 
1946. ; 
Deals mainly with developments of the past year, 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Office 1113) 


535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 17 
Corresponding Agencies: 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART 
MUSIC 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Address; Chairman of Admissions 
INSTITUTE OF 
Cc A R M E G i E TECHNOLOGY 


PiITTSOSUSG A : a ae PSN ee. 




















CTIAAJ 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, ——— Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


UY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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